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Preface 



Underpinning this book is the belief that novelists present readers with 
narratives which encapsulate the dilemmas, anxieties, changing circum- 
stances and joys of living in a particular place at a particular time. Readers 
engage with these narratives psychologically, emotionally and ethically, 
creating individual and social meaning from the representations of characters' 
lives as these resonate with their own circumstances. As one such reader, I 
have been fascinated over the last ten years to read a number of South 
African novels which examine bisexuality and which were published after 
apartheid. This focus is a new development, partly because of the lifting of 
previous restrictions on sexuality as well as race in a newly democratic country 
and the subsequent enshrining of rights relating to these matters in the much- 
lauded Constitution of the Republic of South Africa. In addition, as Deborah 
Posel has argued (2004), discourses of sexuality have burgeoned in various 
contradictory ways in the post-apartheid era. These discourses of sexuality, 
and the novels which employ bisexuality as a metaphor, are contributing to 
a mapping - on the intimate domain of desire, pleasure, fear, sexual acts 
and relationships - of the authors' readings of the state of the nation. More 
than this, however, readers' responses to these novels are contributing to a 
reshaping of the nation in different terms from the oppressive binary ideo- 
logies of the past. Naturally, traces of the past are discernible in these 
representations and readings, but post-1994 South Africa is a rare, if not 
unique, place in the contemporary world with regard to its self-conscious 
reformulation of a collective identity. 

Why, then, does bisexuality figure so prominently in the new national 
imaginary? Like the multiple and contested discourses referred to by Posel, 
bisexuality signifies different things to different authors. The concept is often 
not named as such, or it is elided. Although in the West bisexuality has been 
accepted as an identity, in South Africa there is no mobilising around bisexual 
identity politics, although bisexual behaviour is not uncommon. However, 
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Chapter 1 




Defining the Double Rainbow 



In medieval folklore a person might change sex by passing 
under a rainbow. 

CASSELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF QUEER MYTH (1997: 278) 

[TJhe connotation/denotation of the word that's being used 
now politically by Native Americans is that a rainbow is a way 
many different kinds of people communicate with each other 
so there's not a race separatism. It's Native Americans' vision 
of the red, white, black and yellow communicating and making 
alliances. [. . .] Jesse Jackson and company have also borrowed 
the Native Americans' metaphor of the rainbow bridge, but I 
don't know if groups in other countries have used that kind of 
concept. Native Americans claim they were the keepers of the 
Earth, the ones who would facilitate this rich multialliance, 
multibridging [. . .] 

I also see lesbian and gay people as exemplars of [. . .] the 
rainbow bridge, because we exist in all different cultures. 
Because we're persecuted we tend to look after each other so 
that you have more of an interracial mixture among gays than 
you do among the general population. 

GLORIA ANZALDUA (2000: 133- 4) 

Why is there gender? Why do we insist that there's this? The 
only thing it comes down to is that it gives roughly half the 
people the chance to be oppressive to roughly the other half. 
That's the only reason I can see that we keep it in place. There's 
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always an 'other' for half the people to oppress. And if it were 
all fluid, if it were kind of rainbowy kinds of genders, who could 
oppress whom? Everybody would be an 'other'. 

KATE BORN5TEIN (1990: 49) 



A rainbow is a breathtaking sight. The scientific mind can explain the 
conditions under which light is refracted into seven glowing colours in the 
presence of water, forming an arch. Yet many ordinary viewers perceive a 
rainbow as a magical, mystical and wondrous combination of the different 
elements of earth and sky, light and water, the more compelling for being 
unplanned, unrepeatable, teasing and evanescent. Each rainbow follows 
the same laws of nature, but has a specific quality dependent on a host of 
causes; rainbows are simultaneously the same and different. While a rainbow 
can be seen, it remains perpetually beyond grasp, and has thus acquired 
associations with the Utopian. In the Judaeo-Christian tradition a rainbow 
signals new beginnings and a covenant between God and all creatures of 
the Earth. Similarly, in Xhosa and other African cosmologies the rainbow is 
a symbol of hope. Norse mythology refers to a rainbow bridge, Bifrost, 
which joined the realm of the gods with the Earth. Other cultural constructions 
of meaning associated with rainbows are ambiguous or malevolent. Vari- 
ants on the Australian Aboriginal Rainbow Serpent myth conceive of this 
creator as being nurturing and destructive, and either without gender or 
androgynous. Rainbows also have associations with the uncanny and the 
transformative, such as the medieval folk belief about changing sex referred 
to in the first chapter-opening epigraph. 

The rainbow metaphor 

My metaphoric title, 'Somewhere in the Double Rainbow', needs some 
explanation lest it be taken as the thoughtless adoption of a cliche, or reflective 
of blind optimism or utopianism. The title refers to an imaginary, fluid space 
of possibility between a primary and secondary rainbow. This metaphoric, 
curved, in-between space is a place where images are refracted, a place 
which at its most ideal represents diversity, respect and process, but which 
also highlights tensions associated with othering. The primary bow is that of 
sexuality, particularly bisexuality, and gender, epitomised by the rainbow- 
coloured Pride flag, celebrating sexual diversity. The figure of the bisexual 
perfectly encapsulates simultaneous unity and difference, revealing both 
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same-sex and opposite-sex attractions or behaviours, within one psyche or 
over the course of one life. The secondary bow is the ideal of the rainbow 
nation, the term used in South Africa to denote equality embracing racial 
and ethnic diversity in the body politic. This usage of 'rainbow nation' is 
associated in South Africa with Constitutional Court Justice Albie Sachs 
and Archbishop Emeritus Desmond Tutu, but, as the epigraph from Gloria 
Anzaldua makes clear, the term can be traced back through Jesse Jackson 
to Native American usage. It thus has a global as well as a national signific- 
ance. In my discussion I oscillate between the associations suggested by 
each of my metaphoric rainbows, which have been separated as a con- 
venience, but which are integrally and intimately melded both in subjectivities 
and in constructions of nation. 

In the second epigraph at the start of this chapter, Gloria Anzaldua 
points out ways in which the potent symbolism of unity in diversity suggested 
by the rainbow has been used politically in the American context and beyond. 
In the South African context the term 'rainbow nation' as visualised by Sachs 
and Tutu formed part of the discourse of widespread national euphoria in 
the early years of democracy. At the end of his foreword to the report of the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC), Tutu expressed his hopes for 
a transformed, compassionate nation: 'Ours is a remarkable country. Let us 
celebrate our diversity, our differences. [. . .] South Africa wants and needs 
the Afrikaner, the English, the coloured, the Indian, the black. We are sisters 
and brothers in one family -God's family, the human family' (1998: 22). 
Not surprisingly, however, this initial positive spin has more recently been 
replaced by a degree of popular disillusionment and cynicism towards the 
phrase. Afrikaans author Marlene van Niekerk, for instance, has commented 
that the creation of new ideologies such as the rainbow nation typify a crisis 
of national self-definition, and she cautions writers that they need to be 
sharply satirical, even if only to test the principles of freedom of speech 
(1999: 6). 

In addition to referring to the concept of the rainbow as a potential 
political bridge in characteristically positive terms, Anzaldua argues somewhat 
idealistically that because of prejudice lesbians and gay men are more racially 
inclusive than other members of their society. However, in the third chapter- 
opening epigraph Kate Bomstein is more sceptical and hesitant as she muses 
about gender oppression in terms of rainbow imagery. These two issues, 
sexuality and gender, which constitute the other arch of my metaphoric 
double rainbow, also need to be considered across a range of emotional 
tones. Further, as an actual double rainbow's two arches are not identical, 
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but display reversed colours in the outer bow, so too are there dissonances 
and consonances between my two metaphoric domains. In visual terms, 
the image conveying the sexuality and gender rainbow is the Pride or 
Rainbow flag, which celebrates sexual diversity. This flag, which contains 
six of the colours of the rainbow, omitting indigo, was designed by Gilbert 
Baker of San Francisco in 1978. Its use has spread, and it is now displayed 
during lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender (LGBT) Pride parades in many 
countries, including South Africa. Quoted in a recent book on Pride in South 
Africa, Sheila Barsel, a 65-year-old activist who identifies as lesbian but 
who has 'a suspicion' that she is 'actually bisexual', points to the necessity 
of considering politics and sexuality as similar systems of oppression, both 
of which need to be addressed in a new and progressive dispensation, despite 
the lure of hedonism: 

Pride started around the issue of human rights, but it has changed 
remarkably since the arrival of democracy. Now that we've won 
our rights, what are we marching for? The truth is we're not marching; 
we're Mardi gras-ing. It's the advent of the money into Pride. What 
do you do at a Mardi gras? You just have a jol. That means going 
into the private sector and into the clubs, because that's where the 
jolling takes place. This excludes the people who can't afford it, or 
who live different lives. (2006: 174) 

In concluding by asking, '[I]s Pride proud?' (175), Barsel usefully brings 
together fantasy, the material and the ethical. 

A powerful and long-lived fantasy which has a bearing on my title is the 
film The Wizard of Oz (directed by Victor Fleming in 1939). In this film, 
Dorothy is transported from a monochromatic dustbowl to a fantasy realm 
where she engages in a quest, along with her blighted companions, to face 
fears and inadequacies, and accommodate good and evil. This film, and 
especially the song 'Over the Rainbow', proved inspirational to individuals 
whose sexuality was outside the heterosexual norm. Yip Harburg's yearning 
lyrics, sung by Judy Garland, are familiar: 

Somewhere over the rainbow 
Way up high, 

There's a land that I heard of 
Once in a lullaby. 
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Somewhere over the rainbow 
Skies are blue 

And the dreams that you dare to dream 
Really do come true. 

Some day I'll wish upon a star 

And wake up where the clouds are far behind me. 

Where troubles melt like lemon drops 

Away above the chimney tops 

That's where you'll find me. 

Somewhere over the rainbow 
Bluebirds fly. 

Birds fly over the rainbow 
Why then, oh why can't I? 

Somewhere over the rainbow 
Skies are blue 

And the dreams that you dare to dream 
Really do come true. 

(Downes 2007) 

Harburg's song longed for the advent of socialism, thus combining dream 
and material reality, as the film uses fantasy to reflect the fears and desires 
of everyday life, signalled by the use of parallel characters. The song 'Over 
the Rainbow', the film The Wizard ofOz, the iconic figure of Judy Garland 
and Pride parades are all multiple in associations, combining a degree of 
hope, self -reflexive criticism and tongue-in-cheek, camp whimsy. The ap- 
proach I take to representations of the metaphoric rainbow of sexuality and 
gender, like my problematised reading of the metaphor of the rainbow nation 
with regard to race, ethnicity and culture, is combinational rather than canted 
solely to the Utopian. 

Bisexuality in South African writing 

My interest, as suggested by my subtitle 'Representations of Bisexuality in 
Post-Apartheid Novels', is in a literary analysis of a selection of novels 
exploring the issue of bisexuality. 
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Afric? 6 10? ° f biS6XUality a PP eair ed. seemingly out of the blue, after South 
reaso 4 political watershed. During the apartheid era, for various 
bu rtTp w ^ Censorship im Posed on themes of transgressive sexuality 
loH T tl0nS B ° ard UP Until the late 1980s - state-endorsed homo- 
irtinn^ 7 ™ e ^ mina fo>n of politics as a theme within South African 

little nro 9 ^ 7 t0 d ° Wnplay issues of se ™ a % and gender - relatively 
of authn 56 T ° hallen 9 ed mainstream values was published. A number 

Joan HambW WeVe H SUCh * *** WmSl °°' Marlise Joubert ' Damon GalgUt ' 
Afrika^ At i?u Couz yn, writing prose and poetry in English and 

Gray ** lesbian issues ; al ™st uniquely, Stephen 

^ray represented gay and bisexual characters. 

Plessis, pubS^T " ^ referr6d t0 in the poet ^ of lD - dU 
in 1946 (cited in n i n ™ ™ 9 Sh ° rt Story of his > ' Die Redder ' > Published 
« oblique rlten T ^ ^ 245 >' Th «* ^und-breaking, 
work of the Sestia » ^ ^ ° Vert Sexual conte nt in the experimental 
^ Jeanne Goosen ro^T" 1 ^ ^ f ° r the Potion of works such 

Sender-neutral characters 1^7 ™ * *** (19?5) > a novella containin9 
between women M 7 ^ teXts detailin 9 sexual relationships 
***** Ween^J^* ^ < 1978 >> Emma Huismahs 
Leroux-Van der BoonV u, Rec * mem °P Ys (1992), and Marzanne 

Hambidgc's collections o ! T * W '' nd (1992 > ~ as as Joan 
Ver/ore Simboo/ (1991) Ant K bratins lesbian desire, such as Die 
two (heterosexually) married^ explores in Poetry the experiences of 
the st atmosphere Qf a ^^^teto one another erotically in 

ot Afnkaans writing, Wbse/stroom (1^ Hennie Auca mp's anthology 
homosexual themes by oau anH I ! COntains a range of writing on 
explored in other texts such as T. T° SeXUal wit «s. Gay sexuality is 
in the explicit homoerotic collection^! ° f J ° hann de Lan Se. specifically 
A/slceid en Vertrek (1990) a^^T^ U991) ' * Karel Sch — ' S 
■nJon fcmQns(cas (1982)) ^ ^e short stories of Koos Prinsloo, collected 

a ° w hich explore issues of anrw ^ US 

(1988) and Slnonl^/iWl 

confession and scandal. ^ male Activity, sexuality, secrecy 

Writing in Enqlish D 
«** co ntro, and tr^^^ ^ mes of „ ty> ^ 

Man (1989) i ^ (1987 >' ^ Vo j n ^ Gmy ' S nwds ' 
desire h Chi,d < 19 9lb) all I , ^ (1988 ). Born of 

Slre,and,nSOme -ses bisexuality ^SfT iSSUes of *J 

do h,s short stories from the apartheid 
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era The Building Site' (1991a) and 'His Name' (1992). Jeni Couzyn's 
poetry in the collections Christmas in Africa (1975) and House of Change 
(1978) thematises lesbian desire. 

In 1989, Albie Sachs, in his 'Preparing Ourselves for Freedom' paper, 
urged a shift from the 'culture is a weapon of struggle' model to an exploration 
of personal and intimate themes (1990: 19-29). This call marked one 
moment in the shift to the personal domain which has enabled an increasing 
freedom to explore minority sexualities: homosexuality and bisexuality. 
Fascinatingly although very little public debate around the issue of bisexuality 
takes place in South Africa, an efflorescence of creative writing on the issue 
of bisexuality has occurred since 1994. The transition to democracy, which 
Homi Bhabha refers to as the ' "hybrid" moment of political change' when 
people become 'free to negotiate and translate their cultural identities in a 
discontinuous intertextual temporality of cultural difference (1988: 13, 22) 
has allowed the exploration in writing of complex subject positions one of 
which is bisexuality. A particularly pertinent example is this poem by Durban 
poet and lover of the arts Jillian Hamilton, which recently appeared in the 
English Academy; Review: 

Coming Out 



with time 

has come a deviation 
from the straight 



and the narrow 



that which was once 

black or white 

is now richly rainbowed 

almost magical 

in its diversity 

and limitlessness 

as the rainbow 
curves 

i swerve to round 
upon myself 



Somewhere in the Double Rainbow 



some might say err 



and find my need is other 
inclined now toward the distaff 
the more unusual case 
of like attracting like 

(2001: 188-9) 

Temporality, both in personal and in national narratives, is alluded to here: 
miST Tf 1005 ° f the ' black or white ' have given way to the 
Hete"l h r t 6 rainb ° W (nati ° n) ' S ° has a *ift occurred in desire. 
CZ ZT e ^ and P ° tential social disapproval are acknow- 
and narroi Sr Tf iS ° lati ° n - The P^ial poles of 'straight 

moZl^jT kT"' * is re P laced curvature and 

^^ZtZl^ judsement that the — ^ is 

Position where It sho l " ? 5 Syntacticall V ^aced from the logical 
not preventin «— delay ^ but 

towards desire for ^distaif TH ^ deHshted reC ° Sniti ° n ° f 3 

colour, vaulting movement and th k ima9CTy functions to best ° W 
personal and national narratives ° f h ° P6 ° n the intertwined 

The poem can be read to suaae to 

its acknowledgement of a heteros , S6XUality obv 'ously enough through 

use of 'deviation', which implies T ^ ^ by V ' rtue of its P unning 
than a complete rupture f rom S J T 0 ^^ 00 to P rev 'ous behaviour rather 

movement, expansion and 'limitlessness" tnl' ^ 0n 
This .mpression is reinforced by the m unbounded identity, 

jocularly acknowledged attraction J t0 USe any s elf-labels, except the 
and fluidity, and yields most from a „ ^T"' ?he POem st »*ses openness 

Julian Hamilton's poem i s T ut T readh 9- 
theme of bisexuality. A surprising numT^ ° f an ex P loration ° f the 
the context of a more fluid, less ^ ^Wished after 1994, in 
height this issue. They focus *** de -ocratic society, also 

perspective of hybridity. Alono k JTT ° f Sexual 'ty and race from a 

ETw ZT N0W P "-Ue" j Unk "~" -hers, such well- 

78-9) ° Sexual encounter in his ant^k- 9 ' and Coetz ee refers 

- (2002: 

uojected to scrutiny i n th<>J al beh aviours are 

y " tnese recent texte r~ j, 

l «xts. (oordimer has 
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been a barometer of change as she has shifted from her opinions, expressed 
during the heyday of apartheid, that race must be privileged over gender, 
and that politics is character in South Africa, to portrayal of a lesbian character 
in None to Accompany Me (1995 [1994]) and of gay and bisexual characters 
in The House Gun (1998). 

The depictions of bisexuality and the other vectors of subjectiv.ty d.ffer 
markedly from text to text. However, they are typical of a significant body of 
work which represents a shift in writing style and subject matter, and which 
calls for a responsive, sympathetic and appropriate strategy of reading, and 
a reconceptualisation of the South African novel as a result, cont.nu.ng the 
work begun by Johan Jacobs, who has applied the notion of category 
crisis' in terms of gender-blending and code-switching to an analys.s of 
selected South African novels, pointing out that '[e]ach of these inscriptions 
of transgenderism into the national fictional discourse raises questions 
concerning the particular cultural politics of such sexual equ,vocat,on ,n 
contemporary South African writing' (2002: 296). 

Most of the selected authors who have written novels including the hope 

of bisexuality in the post-apartheid era - Barbara Ada,, Tatamkhu.u Afrika 

Mark Behr, Achmat Dangor, K. Se.lo Duiker, Nad.ne Gordime, M.ch.el 

Heyns, Ashraf Jamal, Barry Levy, Antony Sher and Guy Wdbughby - were 

or are South Africans living in the country. Two writers ; Afrika , and Du.ke, 

are deceased and some - Behr, Dangor, Jamal, Kohler and Sher - hve 

oversea SHamTm sLif was born in England of Indian South African parents 
overseas. ShamimSa ^ ^ ^ 

society because of the double jeopardy of race and gender m th.s country 
Z women novelists are generally underrepresented. Black women are 

to having expressions of sexuality monitore ^so black 
women authors tend to be less forthcoming than wh.te women authors w.th 

regard to examining issues of sexuality. There is a movement towards an 
regaro 10 ex« a , exphcitness but this 

increasinq awareness of gender issues onu 1 
increasing hete rosexual paradigm. For instance, S.ndiwe 

UZ " SSSJ (1998), explores issues of virginity testing, 

^ un^antd pregnancy and abortion = « 
protagonist in David's Story (2000) is called a mo f,e by certain characters 
protagonis functions ag ft ^ wlthout any 

within the text, but tnis reieien^- , • 

, , ^ rw recent strik ng exception to this reticence is the 
thematic development. One receni sin y 1 thematises 
short story 'The Glass Pecker', by Lindiwe Nkutha 2005), which thematises 
snonsiory 1 African black women novelists are 

bisexuality. Not surprisingly, then, ^ouin n 
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not found in the group of authors whose work is analysed here. It is also 
significant that very few of the texts are authored by women. Within the 
rent bouth African context, female authors seem less likely than their 
odd, T/k t0 eXpl ° re bisexual OT homosexual themes. This is at 
asol r n P pT alenCe ° f ex P lorati °n of the topic by women in the West, 
with h!T f e Hemmin 9 s - whi ch she hypothesises may be associated 
however 6 OPmS ***** ***** (1 " 5: 52 >" Hist °-ally in South Africa, 
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Africa has f a ° PPreSSion ' and femi nist debate in a democratic South 

^pUcationsS^rAc? 116 ! ° f 7^' 9endered ? 
exploration of /Alds ' A chmate °i relative reticence with regard to public 

by South Afrir^ imbalance in the representation of bisexuality 

y ooutn Atrican women novelists. 

Outline of chapters 

As a prelude to my literan , ^ 1 • , 

detailed historical I ™vT? ^ ' S<2t the Scene in Chapter 2 with a more 
Chapter 3 Zt^^lT "** ° f *■««"* ■ ■*» this to 
in Africa and South Afric k representation of alternative sexualities 
homophobia in various Afri'" W ' P ° int ° U * the wides P read rhetoric of 
the term 'bisexuality' in Mu^,? 1 ^ 8 ' diSCUSS the sli PP er y avoidance of 
hands: Studies of African U Rosc °e's Boy-Wiues and Female Hus- 

^^L^XZTT m) and outline some queer 

South Africa. "** ^ by the ch anging climate in post-apartheid 

In applying the theoretical no 
South Africa, it is useful to examSf! * * ****** ^™\oa» to 
apartheid past and the democr JT « ^ diffe ™ces between the 

bisexual practices and lives. As theJ^ ^ to ^presentations of 
before 1994, 1 begin to establish focUs ^9 on bisexuality 

by fining the representation o b SP ^ ° f the *«™ in Chapter 4 
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discussion establishes the common elision of the concept of bisexuality, and 
the difficulties and stereotypes associated with textual representations of 
bisexuality, complicated by conventional gender expectations. I argue for 
what I term a 'biopic' reading of these lives which perceives the bisexuality 
of the subjects on its own terms, instead of eliding it or stereotyping it. 

It is understandable that the perception of seismic social shifts associated 
with the transition to a fully democratic nation, placed alongside a loosening 
of a previous culture of repression with regard to race and sexuality, should 
have enabled the publication of a body of novels dealing with bisexuality, 
which represents a fervid conceptual middle ground. The remainder of this 
book is devoted to my literary analysis of these texts I employ Marjorie 
Garber's conception of the 'third', which is a marker of psychic or cultural 
shift (1992- 11 13) Frante Fanon's imagined 'zone of occult instability 
(1967 [1961]: 168),' where cultural producers look afresh .at the past to 
establish a new national imaginary, and Homi Bhabha s Third Space (1994: 
36-9) a national site of transformation and hope, with particular application 
to bisexuality, to examine the spaces produced by a group of novelists in 
a number of time-settings. I have divided the novels to be discussed into 
five sections. The first three are chronologically arranged: P^arthetd 
(Chapter 5), apartheid (Chapter 6) and the shift to democracy (Chapter 7). 
In my fourth section (Chapter 8), as an antidote to depressing ubiquitous 
homophobia, I focus on the visionary/celebratory, which transcends the 
confines of chronology. Finally, in Chapter 9, 1 analyse a novel which moves 
beyond the partial or complete South African settings of the previous novels 
exam ned to a setting on the opposite end of the continent Morocco, t us 

„ , a hm it aueer matters with readers and writers 
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in a separate category which moves away from viewing variant sexuahty as 
a problem or pathology or even (in the case of Bitter Frurt) m terms of a 
range of possibilities, many of which are troubled. Instead, these texts go 
beyond the exploration of danger to a search for pleasure even epiphany It 
is significant that both The Quiet Violence of Dreams and Love Themes for 
the Wilderness are set in contemporary Cape Town, South Afnca s mecca 
for alternative sexualities. While The Quiet Violence of Dreams ultimately 
eschews boundary-crossing, including bisexuality, ,ts interest hes » * 
unselfconscious and rhapsodic pairing of the sexua and the sp.ntua Love 
Themes for the Wilderness views both homosexuality and b.sexuahty pos- 
itively, and employs the carnivalesque Locker Room Project, based on the 
Mother City Queer Project, to celebrate queer behaviours and identit.es. 
The World Unseen, which is set in the Transvaal in the 1950s, is also 
celebratory in tone. Hybridity and boundary-crossmg are endorsed, and 

be^een a .esbian and a marked — ; 
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with variant sexualities, in order to consider the ways in which this sexuality 
contributes to debates about how 'queer reflects and shapes notions of 
emerging South African national identity. 

South Africa's Constitution 

Bearing in mind the necessity not to be unrealistically positive about the 
changes made in South African society since the shift to democracy in 1994, 
one must still note significant improvements and a shift towards equality 
and tolerance enabled by the Constitution, which is widely perceived to be 
one of the most progressive constitutions in the world. The equality clause 
declares that discrimination on various grounds - including race, ethnicity, 
colour, gender, religion and sexual orientation - is illegal. A number of legal 
challenges to legislation which violated human rights have resulted in the 
abolition of the death penalty, the legalisation of abortion and the accordance 
of a range of rights to same-sex couples, including medical and pension 
benefits and the right to adopt children. The most striking test of, on the one 
hand, the Constitution's potential to offer lesbians, gays and bisexuals full 
citizenship and, on the other, the reaction of mainstream society to change 
based on egalitarian principles has been the battle for same-sex marriage 
rights. On 1 December 2005, the Constitutional Court ruled in a test case 
that two women, Marie Fourie and Cecilia Bonthuys, had the right to marry. 
Justice Albie Sachs commented in the ruling: 

By both drawing on and reinforcing discriminatory social practices, 
the law has failed to secure for same-sex couples the dignity, status, 
benefits and responsibilities that it accords to heterosexual couples. 
Although considerable progress has been made in specific cases 
through constitutional interpretation and by means of legislative 
intervention, the default position of gays and lesbians is still one of 
exclusion and marginalization. (quoted in Melzer 2005: 1) 

The court gave parliament one year to amend the law, and public debate, 
controversy and protests occurred during this time. Certain religious leaders, 
including some Christians and Muslims, vehemently opposed the extension 
of rights to marry, as did other commentators arguing from conservative or 
traditional cultural perspectives. Former Deputy President Jacob Zuma, fresh 
from stirring controversy for admitting, during his rape trial, that he had had 
unprotected sex with an HIV-positive woman a generation younger than 
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himself, and that he had showered afterwards to avoid contracting the virus, 
expressed his contempt for homosexuality and his populist opinion that 
same-sex unions were 'a disgrace to the nation and to God' ('Zuma Slammed' 
2006: 1). Despite such expressions of antagonism, one day before the 
deadline, on 30 November 2006, the Civil Unions Act was passed. This act 
permits the 'voluntary union of two persons, which is solemnised and 
registered by either a marriage or a civil union' (Nyathi 2007: 2). The African 
National Congress (ANC) required its members of parliament to support 
the bill, using the arguments of anti-apartheid activists such as Defence 
Minister Mosiuoa Lekota to enjoin compliance, and it passed by a majority 
of 230 to 41, with most other political parties opposing it. 

Taking cognisance of the substantial unease expressed by many sectors 
of society, the act includes an escape clause which allows both religious and 
civil officers to refuse to marry same-sex couples on grounds of conscience. 
Although this clause reveals that same-sex unions are similar to rather than 
identical to heterosexual ones, the act has been hailed as ground-breaking 
by LGBT organisations worldwide, as South Africa is only the fifth country 
to sanction same-sex marriages, after the Netherlands in 2001, Belgium in 
2003, and Spain and Canada in 2005. Further, South Africa is the only 
African country to adopt a progressive legal position towards LGBT people, 
whereas in apartheid South Africa homosexuality was illegal, as it is today 
in many African countries, such as Zimbabwe, Nigeria, Kenya, Ghana, 
Uganda and Tanzania. 

Despite the pervasiveness of homophobic discourse, ethnographic 
accounts suggest that in Africa generally, and in South Africa specifically, 
traditional forms of same-sex sexual expression occur alongside the fulfilment 
of the social imperative to marry and procreate. These bisexual behaviours 
can be analysed with respect for their cultural specificity, but also as they 
are illuminated by global theorising about LGBT issues and queer theory. 
In South Africa, no established notion of a bisexual identity exists, and 
bisexual behaviour falls outside the familiar heterosexual/homosexual binarist 
divide. For this reason it represents mutability and the unknown, particularly 
associated with the current time; however, it also represents for some an 
area of scandal and disgust, which is linked with deep-seated social anxieties 
about borders, excess and the regulation of appetite (Eadie 1997). It thus 
provides a provocative trope which has been adopted by a significant number 
of novelists in the post-apartheid era, although it barely appeared before 
this time. Over the course of this book I apply insights on bisexuality by 
various authors, such as Clare Hemmings (1993, 1995, 2002), Jo Eadie 
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(1993, 1997), Frann Michel (1996) and Elisabeth D. Daumer (1992), to the 
South African socio-political situation and to a range of texts. 



Queer theory and queer activism 

It is important for me to establish the nature of the complex relationship 
between the concepts of queer and bisexuality in order to be able to oscillate 
between the two frameworks in my literary analyses. I am using the term 
'queer' fairly flexibly, to imply an umbrella of subcultures opposed to 
heteronormativity. In its current usage, dating back over the last fifteen years 
or so, the term 'queer' is intended 'to mark a certain critical distance' from 
the terms 'lesbian' and 'gay', and a desire to 'transgress and transcend them 
- or at the very least problematize them' (De Lauretis 1991 : v) . Queer theory 
began with an awareness of historical rifts of sexism and racism within lesbian 
and gay communities, and it has been claimed that it has the potential to 
heal these historical rifts (v). The major queer theorists, including Judith 
Butler (1990), Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick (1990) and Michael Warner (1993), 
base their work on intertwined sources ranging from French post-structuralism 
(especially Foucault), critical feminism and critical literary studies. Queer 
theory resists binarisms of gender and sexuality, such as male/female, 
masculine/feminine and heterosexual/homosexual. It is not based on identity 
politics or an 'ethnic' model, as gay and lesbian studies are, nor is it 
liberationism ^ maintains that all identities, including sexual identities, are 
constructed relationally: 

In Foucauldian fashion, all identity categories are deemed cultural 
and discursive fabrications, regulatory ideals. In other words, identity 
categories are seen to be falsely unifying, totalizing, exclusionary, 
and normative constructions that serve to deny ambiguity, contra- 
diction, and difference. Queer, in this context, seeks to expose, affirm, 
and celebrate what identities are forced to deny. It does this in order 
to enact a profound destabilization of identity as a social organizing 
principle. (Angelides 2001: 165) 

Instead of the fixities of identity politics, queer theory posits fluid spaces of 
possibility. Queer strategy attempts to disrupt dominant discourses by means 
| performativity, the performance of self-conscious, stylised acts which 
expose the social structuring of gender and sexuality, and hold out the 
possibility of change and diversity. Queer theory aims to be transgressive, 
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and it makes possible alternative views of representation from the 'regimes 
of the normal' (Warner 1993: xxvi) offered, for instance, in the media and 
the arts. Crucially, these alternative readings can disrupt heteronormative 
discourse. By highlighting distinctions between various cultures or sub- 
cultures, queer theory has the potential to be inclusive of race, ethnicity and 
sexuality. Queer theory offers the potential for coalition politics. One possibil- 
ity, for example, is for an investigation into areas of common concern between 
feminist and queer theories (Martin 1994: 101). By providing a platform for 
the voices of the 'non-normative' in terms of race, ethnicity, gender, body, 
sexuality and sexual practices, queer theory seems to offer both inclusiveness 
and the possibility of disrupting a range of normatising practices. 

Complementing queer theory, queer activism arose in the early 1990s, 
and was exemplified by the suggestively named Queer Nation, based in the 
United States of America (USA). This movement employed sixties-style 
countercultural techniques updated by postmodernist 'retro-nostalgia' 
(Berlant and Freeman 1993: 196), and combined identification with 
postcolonial nationalisms alongside a political fervour typical of the USA. 
Queer Nation's tactics were 'to cross borders, to occupy spaces, and to 
mime the privileges of normality - in short, to simulate "the national" with 
a camp inflection' (196). 

The idealised vision at the heart of queer theory has been contested by 
critics who point out that race is seldom given the attention which was 
initially envisaged. However, a number of texts do engage critically with 
concepts of queer, race, sexual citizenship and nation. One of these is 
Mapping Desire: Geographies of Sexualities (1995), edited by David Bell 
and Gill Valentine. Of particular interest in this volume is an article by Glen 
Elder, 'Of Moffies, Kaffirs and Perverts: Male Homosexuality and the Dis- 
course of Moral Order in the Apartheid State' (1995: 56-65). Elder points 
out that the regulation of sexuality was a central mechanism of the apartheid 
government, applied differently with regard to black male and white male 
subjects. He further notes the privileged position of gay white men in shaping 
the post-apartheid discourse of sexuality, commenting pertinently that much 
of this discussion is embedded in essentialist Western frameworks. Also in 
this volume Clare Hemmings suggests that the bisexual offers a prime instance 
of a 'subject of dislocation that is able to recognise other such subjects [...,] 
highlighting the difficulties of existing structures' through the process of writing 
(1995: 52). 

It is imperative to investigate the simultaneously specific and global 
subjecthood of sexual dissidents in terms of their own national contexts and 
the wider global discourse. In their introduction to Queer Diasporas Patton 
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and Sanchez-Eppler explain their view of such an enabling queer methodo- 
logy in the following terms: 

Now, identity is viewed as strategic, rather than essential, contingent 
on, reproduced, decaying, co-opted, in relation to material and 
discursive factors that, especially in the context of sexualities, are 
always a complex lamination of local onto global onto local. Sexu- 
ality is always intimately and immediately felt, but publicly and 
internationally described and mediated. Sexuality is not only not 
essence, not timeless, it is also not fixed in place; sexuality is on the 
move. (2000: 2) 

Nowhere in the world is sexuality more on the move, I would argue, than in 
South Africa at the present moment. This makes it a prime case study for 
the reading of the interactions of the local and the global. 

Critiques of queer theory 

In practice, however, there is still a gap between this ideal and the positionality 
of specific authors, journals and materials selected for analysis. In the 
southern African context, for example, Neville Hoad's 'Between the White 
Man's Burden and the White Man's Disease: Tracking Lesbian and Gay 
Human Rights in Southern Africa' (1999) and Ian Barnard's The United 
States in South Africa: (Post)Colonial Queer Theory' (2001) reveal tensions 
between their ostensible purpose and aspects of their inscription. A telling 
strain is visible between Hoad's subtitle, with its formulaic reference to lesbian 
and gay human rights', and his metaphoric title, with its reiterated reference 
to 'the white man', carrier of colonial burden and disease. This agency is 
intended to echo ironically, yet within Hoad's article no space is allocated 
to women as agents; almost without exception, the references are to male 
subjects, objects or commentators. The titular reference to 'lesbian human 
rights' is thus a hollow one. Further, the title of the journal in which this 
article appears is GLQ: A Journal of Lesbian and Gay Studies. Within the 
specificity of the 'complex lamination of local onto global onto local' referred 
to by Patton and Sanchez-Eppler (2000: 2), Hoad's article enacts a sleight- 
of-hand in which the unexpanded 'Q', suggesting queer', of the journal's 
title disappears, to be replaced by a furtive extrapolation of gay concerns, 
still with the white male as norm, to appear under the rubric of lesbian and 
gay'. I n Barnard's article, the tendency to pour the old wine of the relatively 
hegemonic gay white male into the new bottle of representative queer subject 
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can be seen in the choice of subject matter under scrutiny: in this case, two 
gay male porn videos. In both Hoad's and Barnard's articles, the unexamined 
assumptions behind the selection of material and its lack of representativity 
with regard to the ideal breadth of scope of the theoretical paradigm used 
calls into question the validity of the authors' representations of a queer 
South/ern Africa. 

A further pertinent critique of queer theory is that certain sectors sub- 
sumed under the queer umbrella, namely bisexuals and transsexuals - who 
in many ways exemplify the disruption of narratives of sex, gender and 
sexuality - suffer erasure or stigmatisation in queer theory (Hemmings 2002: 
10, 111). Writing of transgender, Susan Stryker comments that what she 
calls ' "queer" utopianism' could be unhelpful as a result of its 'erasure of 
specificity' and its 'moralizing teleology' (cited in Hall 2003: 96). Stephen 
Angelides cites Barbara Johnson's comment, Any discourse that is based 
on the questioning of boundary lines must never stop questioning its own' 
(2001: 172) in order to support his own critique of queer theory's inexplicable 
elision of bisexuality despite its central position in constructing the hetero-/ 
homosexual difference. For Angelides, bisexuality has simultaneously bol- 
stered and disrupted binary borders (175). 

While queer theory potentially offers useful insights, these need to be 
applied critically. Taking one of the nominally included but structurally 
repressed signifiers of queer theory, that of bisexuality, as a central focus for 
my theorising on sexuality enables me to offer an oblique criticism of 
contradictions within queer theory, and to explore the potential of theorising 
on bisexuality as it has developed internationally. 

Bisexuality 

'Bisexuality' as I use the term accords with Christopher James's definition: 
'the sexual or intensely emotional, although not necessarily concurrent or 
equal, attraction of an individual to members of more than one gender' 
(1996: 218). Bisexual identity and behaviour may be distinct from one 
another: in particular, bisexual behaviour may not be defined as such. 
Bisexuality implies, however, intimate other-directed sexual desires, acts, 
connections and behaviours, some of which may be socially approved, while 
others may be prohibited. 

Bisexuality presents difficulties with regard to visibility. In a dyad- 
validating society a bisexual may be gauged as either lesbian/gay or hetero- 
sexual, depending on her/his current partner. Bisexuality thus raises questions 
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expressed this tension in a discussion on the Queer Studies listserv, pointing 
to an investigation, not of what bisexuality is, but of what it does: 

'What's the relation of bisexual to gay/lesbian?' would be one 
important question, but 'What's the relation of bisexual to queer?' 
would be a different one, also important. And bisexuality, as a 
political concept, could function to break boundaries in the first 
context and yet to preserve them in the second. (1994a) 

Given the tendency within queer theorising to privilege other forms of 
interstitiality such as drag (see Butler 1990) this crispness may seem surprising 
-even biased. However, the point is valid that there is a strain between 
narrowly defined identity politics and a concept which eschews the notion 
of identity Also valid is the point that expanding the binary categorisation 
to contain a third element risks implying that this tripartite scheme of hetero- 
/bi-/homosexual neatly wraps up all the possibiht.es. 

There are ways of answering Sedgwick's concerns. First, her use ot 
bisexuality here is a narrowly focused view of the term as a self-conscious 
form of identity politics rather than the broader (and arguaWy, queerer 
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orientations or preferences include intersex, androgyny, cross-dressing, drag, 
transgender, gender blending, genderfuck and genderqueer, all of which 
could fall under the umbrella of queer. 

To take the example of cross-dressing, this involves adopting the clothes 
and trappings of another gender, and may have an erotic component. It 
usually involves men dressing as women, and is often clandestine as a result 
of social stigma. In Vested Interests: Cross-Dressing and Cultural Anxiety 
Marjorie Garber argues that 'one of the most consistent and effective functions 
of the transvestite in culture is to indicate the place of what I call "category 
crisis," disrupting and calling attention to cultural, social, or aesthetic dis- 
sonances'. In elaborating on the concept 'category crisis' Garber glosses it 
as 'a failure of definitional distinction, a borderline that becomes permeable, 
that permits of border crossings from one (apparently distinct) category to 
another: black/white, Jew/Christian, noble/bourgeois, master/servant, master/ 
slave' (1992- 16). Garber's notion of category crisis could equally well be 
applied to each of the terms fitting into the rubric of queer mentioned above 

To take one other example from this list, drag has a long history of 
camp, theatrical female impersonation, but is constantly being reinvented. 
As Butler notes, '[I]n imitating gender, Drag implicitly reveals the mutative 
structure of gender itself (1990: 31). Drag may be transgressive, but rt may 
equally be offensively misogynistic. The revived form of male impersonation 
by drag kings has breathed fresh life into the practice of drag. Exponents 
such as Dred (Mildred Gerestant), who appeared in VenusBoyz ar > acclatmed 

„-Wrr,atu;ih; subversion and the creation 
film about gender dissonance, performativity suDvers 

of intermediate sexual identities (Bauer 2001), and North Carolina s drag 
king troupe The Cuntry Kings, who gave a pub He performance as part o 
the Queer Matters' conference in London in May 2004, thoughtfu >y yet 
humorously unsettle hegemonic constructions of gender, sexuality and race. 
They are aware of the intersection^ of oppressions and the power ol ^ he 
erotic, and practise drag as a form of social action, Yet [d]rag king 
performances are neither essentially rebellious and inherently 
neither are they simply a harmless way to dress up the femimne m r*w 
garb. [ ] Above all, they are contradictory, confusing - and intentionally 
so' (Volcano and Halberstam 1999: 41). The effect of the performance relies 

on exposing 'what is already P-~^2£ ^tivities around 

In the West at present there is a variety ot aeo 
disrupting binary systems of sex/gender/sexuahty, and at the heart of these 
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pathologized by Weste ^ been hitherto disrated, medicalized, and 
ar e consonances andT ° f SeXUaHty ' glides 2001: 164). There 
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while largely peaceful, certainly entailed a category crisis which mirrors in 
political terms the destabilisations referred to by Garber in terms of sex and 

gender border-crossings. 

In a continent which has a number of leaders claiming that behaviour 
which is not heterosexual is a heinous Western import, it is necessary to pay 
particular attention to homophobia, resistance to oppression, and practices 
and identities as they occur in specific cultural contexts. Despite the claims 
of some politicians, sexual expression in Africa is not purely heterosexual, 
as is clearly revealed in the anthropological text Boy-Wives and Female 
Husbands (Murray and Roscoe 1998), which documents a host of same- 
sex behaviours throughout the continent. It provides evidence of same-sex 
practices between children, between adults and across age boundaries, 
revealing that in some cases societies accepted and named such patterns, 
while in other cases same-sex behaviour was stigmatised; however, speaking 
about such practices may be a greater taboo than performing them. In 
Chapter 3 1 will be critiquing this text in some detail with regard to its ehs.cn 
of the concept of bisexuality. Marc Epprecht focuses more spec.ficaHy on 
the southern region in his Hun 3 ochani: The History of a Dvsdent Sexu- 
ality in Southern Africa; the word 'hungochani' means ho^exuahty m 

* . . • jj^nmiq lanouaqe of Zimbabwe 2004:3 . Epprecht 
chiShona, the mapr indigenous language u * 

examines the organisation of gender and sexuality in trad.honal socurt.es >n 

Zimbabwe; 'mine marriages' in the Johannesburg reg,on between the 1880s 

and the 1910s; sex in male and female prisons; emergmg sexuaht.es m early 

colonial Zimbabwe; colonial roots of homophobia, the filtering of his 

homophobia into mainstream African opinion; and the role of African 

nationalist struggles in curtailing same-sex expression w.th.n an increasingly 

heteronormative world-view. It is plain from the evidence presented ,n both 

books that variant African sexuality does not eas y slot in to the categor, s 

gay' and lesbian' as used in the West. Because of the significant socal role 

, , A(r\mn societies many individuals in a range of 

which procreation plays in African societies, my 

\ 1 u-Mvon pmH also enqaqe in same-sex sexual 
contexts marrv and have children ana aiso enyay 

beh v ourthe term 'bisexual Saviour may be applied to these praCces 
as a convenient shorthand, without implying a widespread acceptance o. 
the term •bisexuality' with regard to behaviour or identity 

lances and discourses around queer differ markedly accord.ng to 
context South Africa is a useful site for entedng irtc ' "* 

,. r , „ r thp rp i a tive freedom offered by the Constitution and 
sexuaht.es, because of the relativeir 

the current debates around human rights issues y 
accountability. South Africa occupies a comp.ex position ,n Africa. ,t IS both 
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The History of Bisexuality in the West 



Without our past the future conuot be reflected!;] the post is 
our mirror. 

DEREK JARMAN (QUOTED IN CHEDGZOY 1997: 119) 

[B]isexuality, like irony, necessarily partakes af the pleasures 
and problematics of partiality and of vacillation: it can never 
be one thing. The bisexual imaginary is both iconic (sett.ng up 
an image) and ironic (destabilizing that image), without havmg 
to choose between the two. 

Bl ACADEMIC INTERVENTION (1997B: 1 1] 



The term 'bisexuality' has changed in meaning over time. Malcolm Bowie 
provides a neat summary of the three ch.et usages: 

bisexua/ity This term has at least three current meanings, and these 
can easily produce confusion. As used by Darwin and h,s contempor- 
aries it preLnted an exclusively biological notion, synonymous w,th 
hermaphroditism, and referred to the presence w.th.n an organ^ 
r . i r u ^varteristics This meaning persists. Secondly, 
of ma e and female characterise*. -^auaa.,^ ~t 

bisexuality denotes the co-presence in the human m^dua of 
'feminine and 'masculine' psychological charactenst.es. TW.y and 
most commonly, it is used of the propensity of certam indiv duals to 
be sexually attracted to both men and women. (1992: 26) 

The term 'bisexuality' thus refers variously to sex, gender or sexuality, but 

me L^rrn ui^aucu y f h meamngs /\ t 

my emphasis throughout this work is on tne mir 
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